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Position Analysis and Classification 
By E. B. Roserrs, Industrial Relations 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 











ANAC has recognized an effective tool in the job analysis, The 

results obtained through its instrumentality have been a satisfaction to 
the worker for its fairness, and to management in that it has provided a scien- 
tific basis for its wage rates and adjustments. No company that has made a 
thorough analysis of its jobs and provided for a periodic review and adjust- 
ment, has ever abandoned the plan. The fundamental principles of job an- 
alysis are clearly recognized; every hand-book and text-book covering indus- 


trial management topics embraces them. 

The Westinghouse Works Management pioneered twenty years ago the 
principles of job analysis, put them to work, and has continued to use and 
develop them. The results have been satisfactory, and the usage extended 
until now no rates for process work are fixed in any other way. It is the 
success in this field that has prompted the general management to carry the 
same basic principles, developed and applied in the works, into the clerical, 
supervisory and executive groups. 

It is a matter of remark that industry has lagged in carrying the analysis 
into its clerical and supervisory work. The reason may lie in the fact that 
the salaried or so-called “white collared” group, has only recently become a 
substantial proportion of the whole body of workers. The figures are these: 
1870, 3 per cent; 1890, 6 per cent; 1910, 10 per cent; 1920, 13.7 per cent, and 
1930, 16.3 per cent. Of forty-eight million workers in the United States to- 
day (Census of 1930), eight million and more are “white collared,” which 
in the main means salary paid. The changing character of our industrial 
structure forecasts an increasing proportion. 

The line that should separate hourly paid from salary paid is sometimes 
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puzzling to discover. Our experience has been that lack of definition de- 
velops a tendency for supervisors, particularly in the works departments, to 
juggle certain groups of employees from hourly to salary as pressure comes 
upon them for economies in one or the other roll. To the extent that this 
juggling takes place, management is thwarted ; so it behooves management to 
define what jobs are to be hourly paid, and what jobs salary paid, taking into 
account the several factors of overtime and relief turn, responsibility over 
and above skill, and necessity of the job during periods of departmental idle- 
ness. In broad terms we believe the distinction should be that which federal 
legislation draws between the process and non-process worker. 


Early Work on Salary Position Analysis. 


Some analysis of salaried positions was made and some results were ap- 
plied during that period of re-evaluation of personnel methods that followed 
the World War. However, nearly all, if not all, that was undertaken applied 
to the lower levels of clerical work. Hesitation to attack the problem with 
respect to the supervisory and executive levels was apparent. The opinion 
was generally accepted—I am sure in my own company, and I believe in 
most organizations—that any clerical job above that of office boy, clerk, and 
beginner stenographer was “off the Key Sheet,” and therefore not to be sub- 
ject to any analysis, classification, or wage limitation. This limitation upon 
its application brought about the disregard into which many systems—well 
conceived so far as they went—fell. Operating only in the limited field of 
lowest level jobs it was natural for them to become unduly complicated, and 
management lost interest because they provided no real control of its relation- 
_ ship with its salaried employees. 


Plan Must Embrace All Positions. 


To be genuinely effective and to engender universal confidence that each 
receives his just due, a salaried position analysis must embrace all positions 
from the highest to the lowest, and every worker must come within the scope 
of its provision, the work of each being the subject of the same analysis and 
classification that is applied to every other. 


Westinghouse Approach. 


In the Westinghouse Company the work was begun in August, 1933, and 
completed in about ten months. 

We have about eight thousand salaried employees located at twelve points 
of manufacture and at ninety-six main centers of distribution and service. 
With the work completed in the body of the parent company we began im- 
mediately to apply its results in the manufacturing and distribution subsidi- 
aries. With the application fully completed the work of approximately eleven 
thousand embracing every salaried employee, from chairman to office boy, is 
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covered. The steps which we followed in the development of this work are 
outlined in this paper, and that accounts for the repeated reference to our 
procedure and our work. Doubtless there are other avenues of approach to 
the problem than those which we have traveled. 


Objectives 


The over-all objective is harmony and understanding between manage- 
ment and its salaried employees. Specific objectives which we had in view 
to attain as components of that harmony and understanding—we fixed as 
follows: 


The preparation of a complete yet concise and accurate description of the 
work done by each salaried employee: 

Fixing the relative value and significance of the several salaried posi- 
tions in a department. 

Fixing the relation between positions in one department and those in 
another. 

Facilitating the recognition of merit and emphasis of the policy of pro- 
motiori. 

Grouping positions according to their value to the company as a whole. 

Determining normal, minimum, and maximum salary rates for each of 
these groups. 

Bringing to light salaries that are outside the limit for the work done. 

Preparing basis of comparison for checking our salaries with those paid ° 
for the similar work in other industries. 


First Step—Gathering Information 


Information about each employee’s work was obtained from the em- 
ployee himself by means of his own description of his work in his own words. 
To bring about degree of uniformity, each employee wrote of his work under 
four headings: Duties (daily, periodic, occasional), Supervision of Others, 
Contacts (both within and without the organization), and Equipment Used 
(if any). There was no variation in the outline used nor in the size of the 
form provided for the description. President and office boy sat down each 
with the same concise form before him and the same instructions to guide 
him. The card used, which we know as Employee Service Record, was an 
eight and one-half by eleven inch card, one side providing for the personal, ~ 
education and service record, and the other for the description of the work. 
A single card, rather than separate forms, was used for simplicity and be- 
cause we were in need of summarizing and centralizing our personnel rec- 
ords. We recognized, of course, that the Service Record feature would go 
on and on, while the particular position filled by the individual would change 
from time to time. In reprinting the Employee Service Record card for cur- 
rent use we omit the space for the position description in the employee’s own 
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words, the standard descriptions now being used. A miniature reproduction 
of the card that was used is in the Appendix (I). 


Second Step—Review by Department Manager. 


The cards were prepared by the salaried employees of a department, re- 
viewed and corrected by the department head ; then they passed through the 
hands of two levels of supervision, and were finally reviewed in conference 
between the departmental manager and the industrial relations representative. 


Third Step—Standardizing Position Descriptions. 


The third step, begun only after all departments comprising a major 
functional division of the company had completed steps one and two, con- 
sisted of reviewing, editing, and condensing into uniform language the em- 
ployees’ descriptions of the positions. All employees who do the same work 
then have the same position description, resulting in a much smaller number 
of position descriptions than there are persons in that department. With the 
position descriptions written, reviewed, and revised until they are acceptable 
to the departmental managers, and with the managers satisfied as to the posi- 
tion to which each of his employees is assigned, the name of the employee 
drops out so that the position description is purely impersonal. Several of the 
position descriptions as we use them are illustrated in the Appendix (II). 
Naturally the descriptions of the more elementary positions are more direct, 
more definite, and more like the job analysis that has been familiar in the 
manufacturing departments for process work. As we rise from the lower 
levels, let it be noted, the concept of a task gives way to that of a duty, and 
in the highest positions this yields to the concept of responsibility. The illus- 
trations have been chosen to draw attention to this ascending scale. Likewise, 
it is to be noted, there is the change of emphasis from the things that are done 
daily as a routine degree of authority, territorial scope, relations to co- 
workers, and leadership responsibility. 


Fourth Step—Departmental Survey. 


The revised position descriptions were now tentatively arranged accord- 
ing to the value of the work—from the lowest to the highest. In determining 
this value, these factors were considered: Difficulty of the Work; Volume 
of the Work; Responsibility Involved; Supervision Required; Supervision 
of Others ; Experience, Knowledge, and Training Necessary. This was done 
through conference between an industrial relations supervisor and a repre- 
sentative of the functional division, a major staff executive or consultant 
chosen not only for his breadth of knowledge of the work of his division in 
detail as well as in general, and the inter-relations of that division, but for 
his sense of the significance of the industrial relations problem and its objec- 
tives. Freedom of converse and unrestrained exchange of thought and opin- 
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ion between each of these consultants and the industrial relations supervisor 
is essential for a closely knit result, free from unbalance and prejudice. 
This phase of the work should proceed slowly for considerable error because 
of lack of understanding at this juncture vitiates the final result. 

Next the industrial relations supervisor and the functional consultant 
sitting together called in the departmental managers singly, and with each 
reviewed two itefns : 


(a) e manager, given a large degree of latitude, was asked to 
turn n each employee’s card and check again the correctness of 
the position that has been put opposite each name, so as to correct any 

_-overstatement or understatement of his job by an employee. Frequently 
the cards were turned over a second and a third time for check or recon- 
sideration as the manager realized more fully the significance of the 
step. To review a department of say seventy-five or a hundred em- 
ployees adequately is an afternoon’s work. This aspect of the work 
develops a large educational value for all who participate in it. 

(b) A manager—or two or more whose departments are similar— 
were asked to arrange the impersonal position descriptions for their de- 
partments in order of their importance as they saw it. Variations of 
opinion, though they were seldom sharp, were discussed; and careful 
record made of final order. 


Fifth Step—Making a Composite List. 


The divisional consultant with the industrial relations representative, 
and such further consultation with department managers as was found neces- 
sary, then integrated the lists of the positions found in a group of related 
departments into a composite list for a complete functional division. The 
positions were then arranged in order with the highest at the top and the 
lowest at the bottom, resulting in a simplification of position nomenclature 
and a reduction of what at first tended to be entirely too large a number of 
different positions. At this point we had several lists of positions—as many 
as there were major functional divisions in the company—with quite a few 
positions in the lower or clerical list common to most divisions, and the most 
marked divergence at the top. 


Sixth Step—Grouping. 

These lists were studied, and lines drawn through them at those points 
at which there is a significant and distinct step in importance from one 
dosition to the next one above it. The result was a grouping with marks of 
similarity characterizing all the positions that fell within a group. A defi- 
nition then was prepared outlining this group significance. We found the 
same fundamental groups in all functional divisions, furnishing a check of 
correctness of our analysis at this point. Since the same grouping would 
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apply to all the functional divisions of the company, we were in a position 
to conclude that there was a parallelism of importance between such a position 
in one department and such 2 position in another department even though 
there was apparently little in common between the activities involved in 
them. We illustrate the grouping using the works or manufacturing posi- 
tions as the example. The other functional divisions of sales, engineering, 
accounting, etc., are subject to the same basic groupings. 


WORKS POSITIONS 
Names, Groups, and Group Descriptions 
Group VI—ApMINISTRATIVE 


General Works Manager Administer the broad manufacturing responsibil- 
Director, General Works Staff ity, universally, functionally or within a pre- 
Works Manager scribed division of the manufacturing organiza- 
Assistant Works Manager tion. By negotiation and arbitration bring into 
harmonious arrangement individual and diver- 
gent interests. Promulgate general rules and 
procedures for the manufacturing organization 
as a whole, or within the limits of jurisdiction. 
Shape broad plans and apply them. The posi- 
tion involves executive responsibility of the first 
order for large or small groups of subordinates 
depending upon the sphere of activity. 


Group V—EXECUTIVE 


The function is that of the executive who trans- 
lates plan into action, by the control of the direc- 
tion in which those of the lower groups will 
apply their efforts, and the interpretation to 
them of the meaning or intent of the policy or 
procedure. They advise with superiors on policy 
and procedure reflecting to them broad knowl- 
edge of and experience with operating condi- 
tions. 
Group IV—CREATIVE 


Supervisor, General Works Staff The function is that of the creation of material 

Supervisor, Works Manager’s Staff values. The positions call for familiarity with 

Division Staff Supervisor techniques and a breadth of conception of their 

Asst. Div. Staff Supervisor application and withal the ability to discriminate 
and choose or reject. They observe phenomena 
by study of a manifold of situations, and collect 
data for the construction of patterns for use in 
formulating general procedures, thereby estab- 
lishing standards of practice. Their influence 
extends downward in the organization, carrying 
with it the tone of superiors, and upward to 
those superiors influencing the tone and char- 
acter of the executive instructions that are pro- 
mulgated in those higher groups to set policy in 
action. 
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Under their technical leadership, the opera- 
tion of the creation of things is carried out by 
the hourly paid workers, the integrated result 
of which effort is to be recognized on this level. 
However, the individual hourly paid jobs are 
of the skilled and unskilled groups. 

The function of the staff supervisors and engi- 
neers of this group is the accomplishment of that 
integration. 


Group I[I—INTERPRETIVE 


Foreman These are jobs of interpretation. The function 
Assistant Foreman is to meet, classify and cope with situations 
Shipper clearly recognized as within the scope of the 
Police Sergeant established system. These things are done by 
Buyer applying the standards created in the higher 
Office Manager groups. Those who function in this group must 
Secretary clearly see the situation in hand, and fit it into 
Time and Motion Analyst the established pattern. The work may involve 
Chief Clerk (Chief of Clerical Section) secondary executive responsibility for the con- 
Layout Draftsman trol of the efforts of large or small groups of 
Inspection workers. 


Group II—SxKmt_ep 


Production Clerk é These are the jobs of skilled workers. The 
Detail Draftsman tasks require discrimination and choice, tech- 
Assistant Buyer nique of hand or brain, and often artistry. 
First (Power Plant) Engineer 

Process Demonstrator 

Statistician 

Second (Power Plant) Engineer 

Secretary-Stenographer 


Group I—UNSKILLED 

The job is the accomplishment of assigned tasks 
Shipping Clerk in an established routine fashion. To function 
Schedule Clerk in these jobs accuracy and dependability are 
Order Stock Checker necessary, but neither experience nor training is 
Record Clerk required. 
Transcribing Clerk 
Switchboard Tender 
Store Room Attendant 
File Clerk 
Duplicating Machine Operator 
Office Boy (Girl) 


The Appendix contains the arrangement of all the positions in our or- 
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ganization arranged by groups under the functional department headings. 
The arrangement presents a new type of organization chart which we de- 
scribe as a functional organization chart. 

Of the total of 220 positions the distribution is as follows: 


Unskilled Group 1 18 
Skilled Group II 35 
Interpretative Group III 61 
Creative Group IV 51 
Executive Group V 33 
Administrative Group VI 18 
Policy Group VII 4 


Of the 220, those of Groups I, II, and III, totaling 114, in general may 
be designated as clerical, and those above Group III as technical, the term 
we use to describe all positions not clerical in character. The distribution of 
the total number of employees among the groups and among the functional 
divisions is of interest, and we found, provocative of discussion. A tabular 
arrangement is included in the Appendix (IV). 


Seventh Step—Salaries, 


At this point with the personality of the individual employees completely 
eliminated, attention was turned to the question of salaries. The positions, 
their duties and responsibilities being evaluated and grouped the study of 
salaries developed. At this point then, salaries paid to employees in the 
various groups and positions in all departments were studied, and from the 
ideal, minimum and maximum rates of pay were determined. The salary 
limits for each gorup and for each position were not set arbitrarily, but 
according to the existing salaries after those that were obviously too low or 
too high had been set aside and in the light of the already determined scale 
of relative importance. The salary limits for one group overlapped with 
those of the group above and below. 


The practice procedure is as follows: 


(a) Make a scatter diagram for the salaries now being paid for 
each position, keeping one department’s rates separate from those of an- 
other by the use of a distinctive color or symbol. This very quickly 
reveals any tendency to overpay or underpay either with respect to a 
particular position or in a particular department. 

(b) Draw curves for median, maximum, and minimum salaries for 
positions in a group. This curve reveals any consistent tendency in a 
department to overpay or underpay as compared with another depart- 
ment. Actual conditions for four of our largest departments, each 
including more than a thousand persons, are reflected in the curves in 
Appendix (V). 
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(c) Draw a smooth curve for the proposed general salary struc- 
ture. Such a curve has the general characteristics with which we are 
all familiar. Electrical men see in it a saturation curve, while economists 
find it a graphical expression of the Law of Supply and Demand. Such 
a curve seems to express one of the fundamentals of natural relation- 
ships. 

(d) The curve for a particular group of positions can now be de- 
veloped into a Salary Key. For illustration, in Appendix (VI) the 
relatively low positions of Group II, that is the positions calling for a 
skill in technique of hand or brain are developed. These positions are 
found in most companies. Exactly the same principles apply in the 
development of the Salary Key for the position of all the other groups. 
As we advance to the higher groups the group spread and the spread for 
the individual positions become greater. Adjustment of salary structure 
from time to time can be accomplished by the revision of the character 
of the curve. 


Salary Keys and Salary Spread 

In usage we disregard the curve after it has served its purpose in building 
up the salary structure, preferring to place before our managers lists of posi- 
tions with salary spreads. These Salary Keys, as we call them, are arranged 


by groups, and the order of positions is that of importance. The salary 
spread for a group or for individual positions increases as the top is ap- 
proached. By providing an overlap of salary limits from group to group 
and from position to position, the essential latitude that must exist for the 
compensation of superior talent is thus maintained. As an illustration, one 
of the high positions in the Creative Group (IV) is advisory engineer, the 
work being of the nature of technical consultation ; one of the low positions 
of the Executive Group (V) is local manager or the supervisor in a field 
location, The Salary Key allows higher compensation for the superior 
advisory engineer than for the local manager who has not yet demonstrated 
superiority. As it were, the spread for one group extends into and overlaps 
that of the higher and lower groups. : 


The Executive Salary 


There are those who object to the application of an analysis of this sort 
to the higher supervisory, executive, and administrative positions feeling that 
it is an effort to standardize the ability and individuality of executives. How- 
ever, the aim is conformity to the principle, in the compensation of execu- 
tives, that comparative salaries be paid for comparative work. It is in the 
ultimate analysis a protection for the executive who attacks his problem as 
an individual. If the plan is fundamentally sound it should operate on this 
plane just as it does on the lower levels, and in the level of the process work 
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of the job analysis. Competition for the services of superior creative and 
executive ability, of course, plays an increasingly important role in the higher 
groups. This fact is recognized in the characteristic of the curve. Other- 
wise the curve would be a straight line function. The increasing responsi- 
bility and the necessity for a higher order of talent is recognized by the con- 
stantly increasing salary spread, group to group and position to position. 

The executive salary is a problem in any company and analysis is needed 
if it is to be solved. With an approach of the order outlined we believe it 
yields to solution and equitable handling with relatively few cases that have 
for special reasons (that would not be developed in any analysis) been 
treated as special. 
Administration 

Salary administration is a function of the general management which 
we have found best discharged through a salary administration committee con- 
sisting of the president, the comptroller, the director of budgets, and the 
assistant to vice president in charge of industrial relations, the last named 
acting as chairman and executive officer. The committee is responsible for 
all the relations between the company and its salaried employees. Delega- 
ting some of its work to the office employment department and to industrial 
relations supervisors and representatives, it meets regularly not only on 
general policy matters, but to review and pass upon recommendations for 
promotions, rerates, and transfers. The salary administration committee 
does not lift from the executive the responsibility for the management of his 
department. Its function is rather that of a coordinating agency, bringing the 
management of one department into step with that of another. It has in 
mind the general factors that might not always be properly considered de- 
partmentally, such as, the variation in employment and living conditions in 
urban and rural districts, geographical differences, variation in manufac- 
turing and commercial surrounding, inter-departmental transfer, promotion, 
etc. The committee is the means of interpreting to departmental management 
the wishes of general management, and of keeping before the minds of 
departmental managers the general economic conditions, needs, and trends in 
the industry as a whole. 

In the routine of applying a system of position analysis and salary 
classification it is necessary- to arrange for: 


(a) Fixing position in each new employment, 

(b) Following changes in position as they occur in the career of every 
employee, 

(c) Reviewing the rate paid to see that it is within the Key, or that 
there is sufficient reason for it to be outside the Key, 

(d) Providing a periodic review of departmental groups in connection 
with whatever system of employee rating is in effect. 
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Advantages 


As we see them, the advantages of salaried position classification are as 
follows : 

1. The information about the job comes directly from the employee him- 
self, and reflects his own point of view and estimate of his work, checked 
and approved by his superiors. 

2. The individual is eliminated before salary is brought into the picture. 
The study is of jobs and not of people. (Rating of the employees is a sig- 
nificant and important thing, but is another thing, and not a part of the 
process under present consideration. ) 

3. The method of grouping positions and fixing rates is the out- 
growth of composite judgments and existing conditions, and logical con- 
clusions and not of arbitrary ruling nor testing process. The allocation 
of each position to its place or group reflects the best judgment of all who 
know about that position. 

4. Salaries for groups of employees can now be studied, or department 
surveys made with some basis of comparison. Charts may be made for each 
group, plotting years of service against salaries, and so forth. Such studies 
for all employees in a group rather than in a department, yield true pictures 
in which management is interested and become the basis of review and justi- 
fied corrections. Departmental managers are quick to recognize the service 
available. The data gathered and organized as described give them the basis 
for thorough consideration of their important organization problems, not 
only their problems of compensation, but of schedule of retirement, develop- 
ment of understudies for higher positions, and of education and training in the 
lower levels. The tool we find has value not only to general management as a 
mechanism of control, but it finds effective use by departmental management 
in operation. 

5. The plan accomplished the essentially necessary separation of position 
analysis and employee rating. We find it necessary constantly to keep before 
our supervisors the fact, that in interpreting and using the system they must 
bear in mind that it is the work that is the subject of the analysis, and not 
the personal performance, ability or characteristics of the employee who per- 
forms the work, that employee rating is a distinctly separate thing. If the 
two become confused in their application, we are just where we were before 
the principles of job analysis were discovered, and management has in its 
hand only the crude measuring stick of unrelated opinions rather than a 
precision instrument. 
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The lines represent the actual salary situation in four large functional 
divisions. 
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Laboratory Technician 
Technical Clerk 
Production Clerk 
Photographer 

Mfg. Information Clerk 
Assistant Buyer 
Shipping Clerk 
Laboratory Aseistant 
Budget Clerk 

Detail Drafteman 
Diagram Drafteman 
Statistician 
Ledgerman 

Accounting Clerk 
Secretary-Stenographer 
Interviewer 

Time Clerk 
Stenographer 

Office Machine Oper. 
Typist & D.M. Oper. 
Tracer 

Photo-printer 


50 & 99 110 #125 wo 155 #170 #18 200 25 


As an exemple, this portion of the Westinghouse Salary Rate Curve is pro- 
duced. ‘For obvious reasons the entire curve throughout the seven groups is with- 
held from general publication. In practice the curve is not used, tut the list of 
.positions with minimum and maximum rates comprises a working Salary Key. 





Current Comment 


THE ABUSES OF POWER 


ly times of confusion and perplex- 
ity, it is particularly necessary to search out and be guided by 
those simple, basic, and enduring facts which, in the end, must 
control the outcome of our actions. Such facts are like the 
lighthouses along a dangerous coast. To chart our course may 
be difficult at best, but we are certain of disaster if we 
fail to avoid the rocks and shoals of which these beacons give 
warning. 


The art and science of management, in its application to 
private business, is only one element in that broader scheme of 
social and political organization by which men unite and or- 
ganize for the accomplishment of their common purposes. 
Throughout this whole field there is an essential continuity and 
similarity of and principles—and the same beacons 
of enduring tact must guide our course, whether we are sail- 
ing the ship of state or are piloting the craft of private business 


endeavor. 


- Among these lighthouses for business and social guidance, 
the one, perhaps, of greatest importance is that which warns 
of the certainty that any undue concentration of power will be 
abused. It matters little whether such power rests in the hands 
of capital, or labor; of farmers, or manufacturers; of those 
who have, or those who have not; of a business department, or 
of government itself—the abuses of power follow with remorse- 
less certainty when concentration occurs, and checks and 
balances are removed. 


Great business enterprises that have set up highly functional 
and centralized organizations have had to revert, in due course, 
to decentralized authority. The founders of our own 
ment, Thomas Jefferson in particular, emphasized and reem- 
phasized the need for compromise and for checks and balances 
—and in this po Bg reading only the plain and enduring 


lessons of human hi 
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The dangers in excessive centralization of power lie less in 
human viciousness than in the limitations of even the best of 
human intelligences, and in that loss of balance and perspec- 
tive which seems to be the price inevitably paid by those who 
acquire great power. The temporary reward for a concentra- 
tion of power may be increased speed and progress—but the 
end is shipwreck. 


Among all social concentrations of power, the most danger- 
ous is probably that in the hands of governmental agencies. If 
business, or labor, or the “haves,” or "have nots," seize power, 
each such group may be restrained from fanatical excesses by 
some lingering consciousness that the seizure is not wholly 
justified. But no such restraints operate to limit or temper the 
seizure of power by a governmental bureaucracy. The word 
orion seems to carry with it its own special perversion 

bureaucratic thinking. Government comes to mean the 
bt is of unlimited rule—and sight is lost of those true functions 
of government which are to hold the balance in even judgment 
between various social groups and agencies and to serve so- 
ciety directly only in those fields where society cannot reason- 
ably well serve itself. 


Apparently the hard lesson must be learned and relearned 
in each generation. Social, economic and political ress 
come only through slow com ise and from a patient balanc- 
ing of advantages against disadvantages. The search for 100 
per cent perfection is fatal, and attempts to remake society to 
wholly new patterns overnight result more often in losing old 
values than in gaining new ones. 








Fascism, communism, and socialistic extensions of govern- 
mental ownership, like excessive centralizations of authority in 
a business enterprise, may conceivably bring their temporary 
rewards in speed and progress—but they all involve concen- 
trations of power beyond the ability or wisdom of human minds 
to wield. heir certain price is bureaucratic and political dic- 
tatorships and final social shipwreck. 

It is a thankless task to counsel patience and care and a con- 
servation of tested values in an impatient world. But the old 
lighthouse still stands firm on the rock of human experience— 


to warn that any undue concentration of power in government 
or elsewhere is certain to be abused. 


JAMES W. HOOK. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Types and Potentialities of Economic 


Three elements derived from three dif- 
ferent sources are combined in any .contem- 
porary attempts at economic planning: a 
dynamic, an equilibrating and a socio-poli- 
tical element. The modes and relative 
weights of these elements in combination 
constitute the different types of plans. 

As the prototype of the first element we 
have the works necessary for the rise and 
functioning of civilization, yet inaccessible 
to the initiative, skill and reach of indi- 
vidual craftsmen—such as the ancient ir- 
rigation works of the Nile and the 
Euphrates, and the modern Dnieperstroy 
project, canalization of the Tiber and Ten- 
nessee Valley project. 

Our second element, equilibrating, we 
may Claim as economic in the proper sense. 
It is not primarily concerned with the de- 
velopment of epoch-making opportunities 
as it does envisage the regulation of the 
diversified current production existing. The 
equilibrating type of planning is needed to 
protect the economic system from shrink- 
ing in the process of unregulated dynamic 
reorganization. 

The third element is the socio-political. 
It answers the question as to who shall 
set up and carry out the plan, whose poli- 
tical organization and ideas shall mold the 
future of the country. Among the three 
elements, this third one is the only one to 
appeal directly to the imagination of the 
people. 

Planning not only technically requires 
a strong state but political reconstruction 
and economic reconstruction arise from.the 
same fundamental need for security from 


disintegration. The formal categories of 
dynamic and equilibrating elements in the 
plan are combined with human, social, po- 
litical objectives and ideas by the political 
element of the plan. By Eduard Heimann. 
Social Research, May, 1935, p. 176:19. 


Public Ownership Failures 

Direct losses of Government operation 
of railroads reach into billions and indi- 
rect losses into more billions, if the calcu- 
lations of the author are correct. He uses 
as examples the experience of Canada, 
Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark, where freight rates 
are as much as 300 per cent above the 
rates in the United States, and closes with 
the story of the socialized National Rail- 
ways of Mexico where they pay an average 
annual wage of $734, or less than half the 
wage rate paid railroad workers in Amer- 
ica. As a matter of governmental pro- 
cedure, he thinks the taking over of the 
railroads in the United States would mean 
the confiscation of properties, lowering of 
wages and turning of the public into state 
wards. By F. G. R. Gordon. National Re- 
public, May, 1935, p. 1:3. 


Free Initiative and Free Prices 

One of the most disconcerting develop- 
ments of our capitalistic system, so Mr. 
Coyle finds, has been the tendency toward 
monopoly—one-half the industrial system 
has freed itself from the law of supply and 
demand. 

In such a situation the market does not 
create the price to fit the supply; the mar- 
ket determines the supply to fit the price, 
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@ process popularly known as “stabilizing 
the market.” Price and production control 
is a degenerative disease of the profit sys- 
tem which the NRA has but helped to 
hasten. 

If the American people want to keep the 
profit system, we shall have to see to it 
that those who do not take the risks shall 
not make profits. The price of free initia- 
tive is free prices. Decentralization is in 
order and calls for decentralization of own- 


ership as well as for geographical decen- 
tralization. 
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The author thinks the key to the solu- 
tion will be found in a graduated income 
tax, to force a distribution of income that 
will give business a continuing market. 
In a protected area of small-scale decen- 
tralized industry we may find the chance 
for freedom of initiative, a cushion to take 
the shocks of technological change and of 
mistaken planning, and a source of new 
brains to keep our social order awake in 
the fast moving traffic of modern life. By 
David Cushman Coyle. Scribner’s Maga- 
sine, June, 1935, p. 345:4. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Budgetary Prnciples 

It is the purpose of this review to stimu- 
late an interest in the philosophy of budget- 
ing because public finance literature shows 
that the problems under discussion are of 
wide significance and scope and are of 
sufficient importance to warrant further 
development. Outstanding German and 
French authorities are quoted at length and 
in detail. 

These principles of budgeting are of 
course subject to change; they have evolved 
in connection with specific budgetary sys- 
tems, colored by political views and even 
by expediency. Still they should be of 
real service in facilitating recognition and 
simplifying analysis of the fiscal problems 
of state governments. American budget 
systems being comparatively young. It is 
conceivable that comparison with foreign 
practice may suggest solutions for some 
of the existing problems. Work along these 
lines seems particularly opportune now, 
while budget systems are still flexible, and 
while their inadequacies are revealed by 
the economic crisis. By J. Wilner Sun- 
delson. Political Science Quarterly, June, 
1935, p. 236 :27. 


The Royal Road to Inflation 
Despite the fact that bank deposits are 
i excess reserves have reached 


continue to be poured forth, inflation re- 


fuses to manifest itself through rising busi- 
ness activity. Mr. Wolff, who is a San 
Francisco economist, attributes the general 
hesitancy to the word “reform” written in 
such bold and unmistakable language on the 
banner of the New Deal. He lists the causes 
which he thinks are leading us to the most 
dreaded kind of inflation, the pure undiluted, 
classical form—inflation through the col- 
lapse of government credit; and concludes 
with the warning that immoderate and con- 
tinued government spending is in truth the 
“Royal Road to Inflation.”. By Adalbert 
Wolff. Economic Forum, Spring, 1935, p. 
61 :9. 


Financial Aspects of Corporate Net 
Worth 

Changes in the net worth of corporations 
are interesting and important because of the 
several closely related financial functions 
which it serves. It is the residual capital 
of enterprises, being the first to bear losses, 
and, conversely, the last to receive com- 
pensation for its use. 

A study of 424 companies discloses that 
there has been a steady and consistent in- 
crease in the relative amount of stockhold- 
ers’ equities in the companies studied from 
1926 through 1932. Net worth accounted for 
80.4 per cent of total assets in 1926 and 
86.7 per cent in 1932. Neither the expan- 
sion in corporate capital in 1928 and 1929 
nor the contraction in the following years 
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changed the trend. Surplus did not show 
any marked expansion from 1926 to 1929, 
nor did it show any outstanding contraction 
in the following years, due to the building 
up of net worth in the years prior to 1930, 
the conservative dividend policies in years 
subsequent to 1929 and the rapid decline 
of debts, especially short-term debts, since 
1930. 

This bulletin ends with a consideration 
of par and no-par stocks, miscellaneous 
relationships to net worth, and intangibles. 
By Arthur H. Winakor. University of 
Illinois Bulletin, April 30, 1935. 34 pages. 


Stable Money 


What is value? It is a purely relative 
conception, a ratio of exchangeability. A 
fixed weight of gold is not a standard of 
value. It is only a standard of weight. 


Insurance* 


Suggested Change in Stock Company 
Plan of Handling Compensation 


A frank suggestion for handling this 
problem has been made by the author, pres- 
ident of the Casualty Actuarial Society. 
He points out that as a nation we are con- 
fronted with the adoption of a compre- 
hensive social insurance system at a moment 
when it is particularly evident that we are 
not in agreement as to how to handle work- 
men’s compensation, the one form of social 
insurance which we have had with us for 
more than two decades. The swiftness 
of recent political changes makes it plain 
that there is real danger that the field 
of compensation insurance will suddenly 
be closed to private carriers not merely in 
one or two states, but in practically all 
of them. If compensation insurance goes 
“monopolistic state fund,” there will be 
scant cause to hope that the movement 
will stop there, and it will probably embrace 
other lines of liability. 

The bills which so narrowly failed of 
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To have a stable dollar, we must first set 
up a standard of measurement. The best 
measure of value that the human mind has 
yet conceived is a weighted price index. 
By its means we can measure changes in 
the ratio of exchangeability of any com- 
modity against all other commodities. Con- 
gress should decide what price level it is 
desirable to attain and maintain, and should 
declare that that price level, as indicated 
by a price index of basic commodities 
having a world market, should be the 
permanent objective in regulating the value 
of our money. There should be no attach- 
ment of this currency to a definite weight 
of gold, and one beneficent result would 
be that a dollar would have the same pur- 
chasing and debt-paying power throughout 
a generation. By Frank A. Vanderlip. 
Economic Forum, Spring, 1935, p. 35:12. 


adoption in recent legislative sessions were 
directed against stock, mutual and recip- 
rocal carriers alike. 

The author points out that the chief 
trouble with compensation insurance lies in 
the operating plan of the stock carriers. 
This plan has broken down badly because 
it carries an acquisition cost which is 
higher than is justified in many cases, and 
it provides no way whereby a company 
whose aggregate loss and expense costs are 
less than the average may share in the re- 
sultant saving with its assured. 

To preserve the compensation insurance 
for private carriers, Mr. Greene suggests 
that the stock companies adopt the partici- 
pating plan. With much less than the pres- 
ent disparity between them as to total costs, 
there would be no particular reason for 
controversy as to rate level, nor any jus- 
tification on the part of state authority for 
refusal to approve rates. With a safety 
margin in the rates for all well-managed 
carriers, manual rate changes would be less 
frequent. This would not only promote 


* Insurance abstracts are contributed by P. D. Berrzrtzy, Assistant Treasurer, Graton & Knight 
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economy and good will, it would tremen- 
dously facilitate the weathering of economic 
disturbances. 

Although in theory the experience rating 
plan which has been invoked may attach too 
high credibility to certain features of the 
experience of the individual risk, there is 
still a question whether practically the good 
risks are adequately rewarded or the bad 
risks sufficiently penalized. 

The author does not advocate a scheme 
for putting the mutuals out of business, but 
believes that all carriers should unite in a 
common effort to produce constructive 
remedies, By Winfield W. Greene. The 
Weekly Underwriter, June 1, 1935, p. 
1101 :3. 


Use and Occupancy Insurance 
Practically every owner of property 
recognizes the importance of insuring 
physical values representing capital outlay, 
but many apparently overlook the loss of 
earnings, judging by a recent survey which 
disclosed that less than 40 per cent of the 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


How a Suggestion Contest Can Arouse 
Staff Interest 

Confidence in employees’ ability to detect 
improvements and to make suggestions in 
relation to their department is gained by 
inviting their help. This article describes 
the suggestion contest which the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel held recently. An excellent 
response from the employees of all depart- 
ments resulted. Office Management, May, 
1935, p. 12:2. 


Manual on Office Employment 
Standard practice manual of the company 
covering system and paper work on em- 
ploying workers, changes in salary roll, and 
personnel records. The classification and 
description of salaried positions is given, 
sists’ Clerical, a fig, ot ae 
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merchants and manufacturers had ever been 
told of the possible coverage, and less than 
10 per cent of the firms surveyed had ever 
carried use and occupancy protection. 

With the protection of earnings, the 
owner of a business has a direct interest 
for he is enabled to hold his organization 
together and to prevent competitors from 
securing important key men. The execu- 
tive has a personal interest for it makes the 
continuance of the business desirable, and 
may be the means of preserving his posi- 
tion, Stockholders are safeguarded against 
loss of income, while bondholders and banks 
receive their interest. The business is gen- 
erally benefited by the payment of such 
fixed expenses as the cost of advertising, 
taxes and similar continuing expenses. 

The article gives some interesting data 
on the early history of U. & O., how the 
companies feared to underwrite the risks, 
and points out that this type of coverage 
has not been utilized to its fullest extent. 
The Eastern Underwriter, June 7, 1935, p. 
22 :2. 


stock control, industrial relations, legal and 
patent sales, service, works, treasury, pur- 
chases and traffic and radio positions. IJn- 
dustrial Relations Manual on Office Em- 
ployment, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, February 1, 1935. 
86 pages. 


Personnel Programs in Banks 


The personnel plans and methods in ef- 
fect in fifty outstanding banks, both large 
and small, are analyzed in this study. In 
these analyses by subject there have been 
included summaries of experience reported 
with each and, as far as possible, a digest 
of trends and the best usage indicated 
both by experience and by research in the 
field. 

‘The subjects covered are: The person- 
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nel department; hiring new employees; 
salary administration and promotion; edu- 
cational plans; plans for financial security ; 
the medical department and health ser- 
vices; and group relations. A short, se- 


Space: 


These New Methods Eliminated Errors 
and Increased Office Production 


This article describes the improvements 
made recently by the General Electric 
Company at Nela Park. The first change 
was to place the papers of key punch oper- 
ators in such a position that a comfortable 
posture could be assumed. Detachable brack- 
ets with a sloping shelf attached (used for 
holding papers from which the operator 
transcribes) were installed. Study lamps 
were also attached to each desk to provide 
proper lighting. The lamps have flexible 
arms which can be adjusted by the operator 
to any desired position. By Dean M. War- 
ren. System and Business Management, 
June, 1935, p. 10:4. A 


Office Machines 


A dictionary of office machines is in 
process of compilation by the New York 
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lected bibliography is added for those 
who wish to study any of these subjects 
in greater detail. By Eleanor Davis. In- 
dustrial Relations Section, Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1935. 56 pages. 


Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


State Employment Service. This is a pre- 
liminary mimeographed report issued to 
meet their operating needs as an employ- 
ment service. In Section I, office machines 
in general are classified according to their 
main functions with a brief description of 
their uses and the essential differences of 
the principal types within each group. In 
Section II the various machines are listed 
alphabetically by trade name showing in 
each case the name of the manufacturer and 
the type of machine. 

This is followed by a more detailed study 
of the Dictating Machine System and a 
Job Brief covering the work of the oper- 
ator. Other machine descriptions and job 
briefs are in process of preparation. Occu- 
pational Information Bulletin No. 3, Oc- 
cupational Information Division, New York 
State Employment Service, April 22, 1935. 
29 pages. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


It’s Industry’s Problem 


Industry should take upon itself the re- 
sponsibility of solving the question of un- 
employment. The White House cannot do 
it now, nor in the future. Mr. Roosevelt 
can temporarily meet the situation by put- 
ting these people on the public payroll, 
which means confiscatory taxation. The 
next President, whoever he may be, will 
also have to think of ways of spending 
money to solve unemployment, and our 
budgets will continue to be unbalanced. 

The administrators of the NRA made the 
grave mistake of obscuring the principle 
of short hours and high wages by loading 
the Act with all sorts of unsound trade 


practices, provisions, price controls and 
production curtailments. The major ques- 
tion now is, will private business assume the 
moral obligation of solving unemployment? 
By R. W. Johnson. Printers’ Ink, June 6, 
1935, p. 21:1. 


Industrial Relations Plans and Policies 
of the Procter & Gamble Company 
At the March monthly meeting of the 

Industrial Relations Association of Chi- 

cago, Mr. H. B. Bergen, director of in- 

dustrial relations for the Procter & Gam- 
ble Company, made an address on his com- 
pany’s industrial relations plans and poli- 
cies. Now incorporated in a mimeographed 
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report, which also includes the resulting 
discussion, it is available for 25 cents at 
the office of the secretary of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Fred C. W. Parker, 520 N. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago. Industrial Relations 
Association of Chicago, March 11, 1935. 
8 pages. 


Joint Cost in Multiple-Purpose Projects 

Public development of the water resources 
of drainage basins for flood control, navi- 
gation, electric power and other useful pur- 
poses raises the question as to how the 
joint costs are to be allocated among the 
several complementary utilities. The non- 
vendible character of certain utilities ren- 
ders allocation by reference to a free mar- 


Industrial Economics: 
Immigration 


The Thirty-Hour Week 

In summarizing the available facts re- 
garding the probable effects of a thirty- 
hour work limitation on employment, pro- 
duction costs, prices, purchasing power and 
output per worker, Fred S. Jahn of the 
Conference Board’s Research Staff comes 
to the following conclusions: 1. There 
would be some increase in the number of 
workers employed. 2. Production costs 
would be increased. 3. Increased costs 
could not be absorbed by industry at this 
time and would be generally passed on to 
the consumer. 4. The ability of different 
industries and of various enterprises in the 
same industry to shift the cost to consumers 
would vary. 5. The thirty-hour week 
would penalize industries where labor costs 
are a large part of total costs. 6. The 
thirty-hour week would affect most unfa- 
vorably the durable goods industries. 7. It 
would discriminate in particular against in- 
dustries producing highly processed goods. 
8. Prices of most goods would rise, espe- 
cially prices of necessities. 9. The decrease 
in real wages would result in a demand for 
higher wage rates. 10.The purchasing 
power of farmers would be reduced. 
11. The ability of American producers to 
compete with foreigners would be weak- 


Labor and 
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ket impossible. The intangible nature of 
certain benefits, the generality of their in- 
cidence and the probability that their rela- 
tive values may change considerably over 
the life of the project make it difficult to 
allocate joint costs on the assessment prin- 
ciple. The logic of the situation supports a 
policy of charging all, or at least a large 
part, of the joint costs to the general public 
revenue in the same way as other social 
services. Electric power produced by such 
projects tends to be priced on a by-product 
basis. Existing private electric companies, 
which derive their sole support from the 
sale of electricity, cannot meet this compe- . 
tition. By Horace M. Gray. The American 
Economic Review, June, 1935, p. 224:12. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


ened. 12. The volume of money in circula- 
tion might be increased, but not the pur- 
chasing power of wages. 13. Output per 
man would decrease and cost of goods per 
unit would increase. 14. The thirty-hour 
week, not affecting the vast body of non-in- 
dustrial workers, would not appreciably re- 
duce the cost of unemployment relief. Na- 
tionai Industrial Conference Board, No. 214, 
April, 1935. 23 pages. 


Now Man, Not the Machine, Is the 
Center of Activity 

Ever since the machine came into being, 
the problem has been whether any particu- 
lar man would be the center of man-ma- 
chine activity, or whether the machine 
would take that place. At first the machine 
was a prized novelty, the center of the ac- 
tivity ; and the product was the aim of the 
activity, a situation which led to the rela- 
tively wretched working conditions of so 
many operatives. 

With the coming of scientific manage- 
ment, a new opportunity was opened to 
study the worker. The worker’s efficiency 
and the hazards of fatigue were taken into 
consideration. The next step was thinking 
of tools and equipment as accessories to the 
man at work, but not of prime importance 
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in themselves. To consider the machine an 
extension of the personality of a@ man is 
the new concept. As the human element 
takes its appropriate place in the man-ma- 
chine combination, we can look for other 
improvements because the creative spirit 
will be functioning all the way through. 
By Lillian M. Gilbreth. Trained Men, 
Spring, 1935, p. 75:3. 


Effect of Unemployment on Health 

The statement sometimes made that de- 
spite the depression, sickness and death 
have not increased, has been discredited re- 
cently by a study made by the United States 
Public Health Service. ; 
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The evidence pertaining to sickness indi- 
cates that it increased among the unem- 
ployed. Also preliminary figures indicate a 
rise in the death rate between 1929 and 
1933 among families in which the wage- 
earner became unemployed during this pe- 
riod. Another striking fact brought out is 
that the mortality rate for the group hard- 
est hit by the depression—who were com- 
fortable in 1929 but poor in 1932—was 9 
per cent higher than that of the chronic 
poor. This finding suggests that illness is 
associated with sudden change in standard 
of living. Information Service, Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, June 1, 1935, p. 1:1. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


The Market Research Craze 


It takes considerably more than a knowl- 
edge of statistical theory and a training in 
the mysteries of higher mathematics to 
validate a market research job. It is nec- 
essary for the investigator to have a broad 
and not unsympathetic understanding of 
people, as well as a background of experi- 
ence in dealing with them. By Roy W. 
Johnson. American Business, June, 1935, 
p. 18:3. 


The Use of Statistical Techniques in 
Certain Problems of Market Research 


The statistical techniques suitable for 
dealing with the related problems of the 
interpretation of percentages and the size 
of samples used in inquiries of manufac- 
turers and advertising agencies attempting 
to determine consumer preferences are ex- 
plained in this study. Data from actual 
studies have been supplied; the statistical 
processes are clarified by comments and 
conclusions at the end of each problem. 
Such subjects as the size of sample, inter- 
pretation and significance of averages ob- 
tained from samples and the method of 
selecting samples are covered. The de- 
scription of the statistical tools used in the 
problems is sufficiently complete to allow 
business men to adapt the methods for the 


solution of their own problems of market 
research. By Theodore Henry Brown. 
Harvard Business School, May, 1935. 24 
pages. 


Overcoming Price Competition 

The breakdown in many codes has ap- 
parently undermined the price firmness that 
resulted from reasonable enforcement. 
Salesmen cannot carry all the burden of 
competitive price fighting. They must be 
backed up in the home office by every mod- 
ern technique, improved packaging, pat- 
ented features, sales to influential buyers, 
advertising to create consumer preference, 
store demonstrations. 

The public will pay for quality and ser- 
vice, if educated up to values obtained, but 
ordinarily they think in terms of price. 
This report considers how to build a price 
policy, taking competition into considera- 
tion; the necessity for getting a fair price 
and profit; methods to overcome price cut- 
ting ; the effectiveness of service work as a 
price stabilizer; the policy of not bidding 
on lowest quality merchandise; premiums 
as price levelers; quick shipments as fac- 
tors in lessening competition ; and the value 
in an exclusive agency sales plan. 

The third and last section of the report 
is devoted to competitive tactics for sales- 
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men, such as using price as an advantage, 
concentrating on good buyers, winning cus- 
tomers’ loyalty through better service. An 
up-to-the-minute bibliography is appended. 
Dartnell Report Number 438, The Dartnell 
Corporation. 35 pages. 


Selling Better Grade with Power of the 
Stationer 

The increasing tendency in recent years 
of the public to buy on price has been 
clearly felt in the stationery business. The 
history of the business, however, offers 
ample proof that stationery profits are the 
result of volume only providing the ratio 







Retailing 


What Is New in Retailing? 


The position of the small retailer has 
improved since the government has defi- 
nitely taken his side and now that the 
disastrous price wars caused by the chains 
are coming under control. However, there 
is another problem relating to services 
which are wasteful and are forced on a 
store by competition. The author refers to 
such practices as financing returned mer- 
chandise, operating a radio station, pur- 
chasing railroad and theatre tickets, keep- 
ing babies in a nursery, and giving con- 
certs. 

The author anticipates advertising in the 
near future based on more intelligent con- 
sumer surveys, just as buying is yielding 
to research method in many retail stores. 
He looks for our institutions of learning 
to start emphasizing “buymanship” as well 
as salesmanship. By J. Russel Doubman. 
The American Marketing Journal, April, 
1935, p. 88:4. 


Retailing Under the N.R.A. 

The Retail Code as set up under the 
N.R.A. undertook to improve trade prac- 
tices and to obtain uniform wage and hour 
provisions for labor. Wages were based 
on population differentials, and ranged from 
$12 to $14 per week with a differential of 
one dollar for the South. There were of 
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of quality goods sales to price goods sales 
is a proper and safe one. A store selling 
only price goods, even in low volume, runs 
its handling and selling costs up so high 
because of volume, that profits are threat- 
ened. The business that manages to retain 
a fair volume of quality sales is, in the end, 
in a much sounder position—not only be- 
cause of customer satisfaction but because 
price goods usually are purchased by tran- 
sient or small quantity buyers. A good sta- 
tionery sales person can sell the better arti- 
cle by everlastingly keeping at it. By E. J. 
Clary. Office Appliances, June, 1935, p. 
14:2. 





course sections dealing with collective bar- 
gaining, child labor, juniors, apprentices, 
executive exemptions. Hours that ranged 
from 52 to 63 per week were pared down 
to 40 to 48 per week with provisions for 
excess time at Christmas and inventory 
periods; subsequently exceptions were made 
for retailers employing five persons or less 
in towns under 2,500 population. Trade 
practice provisions prohibited dishonest and 
deceptive advertising, the use of “loss lead- 
ers” and of such misleading statements as 
“bankrupt sale,” “removal sale,” “direct to 
you,” and “save one-half.” This article will 
be concluded in a succeeding issue. By Ken- 
neth Dameron. The Journal of Business 
of the University of Chicago, January, 1935, 
Part I, p. 1:26. 
Some Changes in Retail Distribution 
Since 1929 

Mr. Guernsey’s paper, which was pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Marketing Teachers 
last December, contains an interesting ac- 
count of the differences in the technique of 
conducting the 1933 Census of American 
Business and that of 1929 which should be 
of great value to students in properly inter- 
preting the data and especially in making 
comparative analyses of the two sets of 
data. 
Briefly, he finds that food stores and 
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restaurants plus 50 per cent of sales of 
country general stores, now account for 35 
per cent of the consumer’s retail dollar in 
comparison with 29 per cent in 1929. Fill- 
ing stations and garages account for an 
additional 8.2 per cent, compared with 5.2 
in 1929; while the apparel group declined 
one point and furniture and household sales 


nearly two points. Interesting and sig- 
nificant facts are also brought out on a 
broad consumer appeal, on employment and 
payroll, on stocks, on kinds of operations. 
The article is generously sprinkled with 
graphs and charts. By John Guernsey. 
The National Marketing Review, Summer, 
1935, p. 49:10. 
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The New America. By Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland. Macmillan, New York, 1935. 
238 pages. $2.50. 

The author, who has had wide experi- 
ence in public administration in England, 
was invited to come to this country by the 
Rockefeller Foundation of New York, and 
to give an opinion on the recovery program. 
He made two visits of several months, dur- 
ing which he studied the situation and 
talked with those well qualified to give him 
information all over the country 

The book deals with each of the main as- 
pects of the Roosevelt Administration—the 
N. R. A.; the current policy of the Gov- 
ernment; banking and finance; the agricul- 
tural policy; unemployment and relief 
measures. It also contains a sketch of the 
economic and political background and a 
forecast of possible developments. 


Labor and the Government: An Investi- 
gation of the Role of the Government 
in Labor. Edited by Alfred L. Bern- 
heim and Dorothy Van Doren. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1935. 413 pages. $2.75. 

This book gives a timely explanation of 
complex forces that have resulted in recent 
labor legislation, both national and state. 
It gives a picture of the American labor 
movement as represented by both trade and 
“company” unions, and of the efforts which 
have already been made by government 
agencies, especially under the New Deal, to 
cope with the labor problem. It also pre- 
sents a program for government action in 
the future. 


The factual findings of a special research 
staff of the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 
in an investigation of the role of the gov- 
ernment in labor relations and its analysis 
of the labor problems of the day are in- 
cluded, as well as a program of action in 
dealing with these problems drawn up by 
the Committee. 

Government Career Service. By Leonard 

D. White. University of Chicago Press, 

Chicago, 1935. 99 pages. $1.50. 


In this short volume the author outlines 
proposals for the establishment of a career 


corps in the upper ranks of our public 


service. This procedure would affect about 
2,500 appointments in a service of nearly 
7,000 positions. 

Unless we establish a recognized career 
comparable to those found in the universi- 
ties, in the professions, and in the business 
world, the best men will not go into gov- 
ernment service, and government will get 
exactly what it deserves, he says. 

New and broader activities of govern- 
ment are creating opportunities in the 
public service for the most gifted and 
highly trained men and women. 


Regulation of the Small Loan Business. 
By Louis N. Robinson and Rolf Nugent. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
1935. 284 pages. $3.00. 

This is the final volume of the Small 
Loan Series which has been in course of 
publication by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. It is in the nature of a summary of 
previous publications of the series, and in- 














cludes a mass of material which was 
either beyond the scope of the other issues 
or not available to those who prepared 
them. 

The term “small loan business” is used in 
its narrow specific sense. It refers to a 
business whose loans have always been con- 
fined to small sums. The book covers the 
historical background of lending, the be- 
ginning of the small loan business, small 
loan legislation and agencies, changes of 
the small loan business under regulation, 
organization and procedure of a modern 
small loan office, etc. 





The Consumer Seeks a Way. By Clark 
Foreman and Michael Ross. W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company, New York, 1935. 223 
pages. $2.00. 

A statement made by a business man in 
the winter of 1933 opens this book: “The 
depression will be over for me when the 
people in those breadlines start eating in 
my restaurant.” 

The authors create John Littleman, an 
unemployed bank clerk, who describes in 
the first person his search to discover why 
he had no clothes for himself and no milk 
for his son, when the production of textiles 
and milk was being curtailed. He inter- 
views college professors, government offi- 
cials, industrialists, labor leaders, bankers, 
farmers, etc., and finds them all attacking 
the problem from the standpoint of the pro- 
ducer. Out of his investigation comes an 
idea for a national policy based upon the 
interests of the consumer. 





Silver Dollars. By William P. Shea. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1935. 64 
pages. $1.00. 

It takes about half an hour with this lit- 
tle book to follow the evolution of sound 
money up to the present-day system of 
utilizing silver as a workhorse currency. 





Selling Through the Window. By Harry 
Trethowan. Studio Publications, New 
York, 1935. 62 pages of text, 96 pages 
of illustrations. $7.50. 

This book suggests ways to arrange 
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window displays to fulfill their essential 
purpose—the sale of goods. The author is 
the vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Display Men in London. 

An important feature of the book are the 
two hundred illustrations of window dis- 
plays representing the ideas of experts from 
the principal countries of the world. They 
are arranged according to the class of mer- 
chandise displayed with captions explaining 
the salient points of each illustration. There 
are displays of fashions and dress materials, 
accessories, wine, men’s clothing, confec- 
tionery and tobacco, groceries, books, etc., 
from such places as Lord & Taylor; Eliza- 
beth Arden; A. G. Spalding Bros. ; Galeries 
Lafayette; Harrods, Ltd.; Chanel; Bren- 
tano’s; Roger et Gallet; “Mea”; Werbe- 
technikum der Stadt; National Cash Reg- 
ister Co.; Gimbel Bros.; Black, Starr & 
Frost, te Emporium ; etc. 





Financial Management. By James O. 
McKinsey, revised by Willard J. Gra- 
ham. American Technical Society, Chi- 
cago, 1935. 534 pages. $3.50. 

Beginning with a consideration of the na- 
ture and importance of finance, the authors 
plunge into the subjects of estimating cap- 
ital requirements, sources of capital, meth- 
ods and devices for securing capital, con- 
trol of disbursements of capital, cash and 
credit control and the relation of book- 
keeping and auditing to financial control. 

Final chapters describe methods of reor- 
ganization when financial difficulties, not 
always avoidable even under efficient finan- 
cial management, threaten insolvency or 
bankruptcy. 


The Book of Opportunities; A Diction- 
ary of Jobs; Personal Sidelights on 
3,500 American Occupations. By: Ruth- 
erford Platt. Revised edition. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1933. 479 
pages. $3.00. 

Under the classifications: Industry; 
Transportation; Business; The Profes- 
sions; Personnel Service; and Public Ser- 
vice, the various occupations are listed with 
a brief description for each one. After each 
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sub-group—as textile manufacturing, cleri- 
cal work—a section is given on “What to 
Read” in order to gain an introduction to 
the field of work. 

The editor has aimed to make the job 
descriptions significant rather than com- 
plete and to give facts useful to those who 
are interested in getting into the line of 
work. He has also aimed to have his in- 
formation authoritative. For example the 
material on Aviation was prepared under 
the guidance of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce of New York and the books 
on the Telephone were suggested by the 
New York Telephone Company. 


Bibliography of Works on Accounting 
by American Authors. By Harry C. 
Bentley and Ruth S. Leonard. Published 
by Harry C. Bentley, 921 Boylston 
Street, Boston. Volume I: 1934, 197 
pages, $3.50. Volume II: 1935, 408 
pages, $4.50. 

Volume I is a complete bibliography of 
works on accounting by American authors 

which were copyrighted prior to January 1, 


1901. The second volume covers the pe- 
riod from January, 1901, to January, 1935. 
The works are given chronologically and 
then classified in related groups. There is 
an author index. 


Problems of the American Public Ser- 
vice. By Carl J. Friedrich and others. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1935. 433 pages. $4.00. 

Five monographs make up this book 
which is published under the auspices of 
the Commission of Inquiry on Public Ser- 
vice Personnel—in turn appointed by the 
Social Science Research Council. 

Dr. Carl Joachim Friedrich, associate 
professor of government in Harvard Uni- 
versity, writes on “Responsible Govern- 
ment Service under the American Consti- 
tution”; William C. Beyer, director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadel- 
phia, on “Municipal Civil Service in the 
United States”; Dr. Sterling D. Spero, on 
“Employer and Employee in the. Public 
Service”; John F. Miller, of the staff of 
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the Commission, on “Veteran Preference in 
the Public Service”; and Dr. George A. 
Graham, assistant professor of politics in 
Princeton University, on “Personnel Prac- 
tices in Business and Governmental Organi- 
zations.” 


The Economic Organization of Business. 
By Richard P. Doherty and Max Hart- 
mann. G. C. Manthorne & Co., Boston, 
1935. 291 pages. $3.00. 

Since the average student entering col- 
lege does not have sufficient knowledge of 
the business world to understand courses 
in special fields such as Finance, Account- 
ing, Business Management, etc., this book 
was especially prepared by the authors to 
supply this information. 

Captions under the illustrations are clues 
of the general trend which the book takes: 
Trend of Industrial Growth of United 
States, Chart Showing Relative Earnings 
of College and Non-college Men, Articles 
of Copartnership, Set-up of a Typical 
Holding Company, Sources of Working 
Capital, Preferred Stock Certificate, Gold 
Debenture Bond, Prospectus of a New 
Corporation, Sample of Unsecured Promis- 
sory Note, Specialized Labor in the As- 
sembling of an Auto, Fields of Operation 
of Leading Electrical Power Groups—1930, 
Types of Organization, Boston Retail Mar- 
ket Area. 


Old Age Pensions. By Julia E. Johnsen. 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 
1935. 295 pages. 90 cents. 

This volume from The Reference Shelf 
presents briefs, references and selected ar- 
ticles on the timely subject of old age pen- 
sions. 


Civil Service Abroad—Great Britain— 
Canada—France—Germany. By Leon- 
ard D. White and others. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, 1935. 275 
pages. $3.00. 

Of a series of monographs resulting 
from an inquiry being conducted by the 

Social Science Research Council, numbers 
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two, three, four and five form this book. 
Monograph Two, “The British Civil 

Service,” is by Dr. Leonard D.. White, 
United States Civil Service Commissioner ; 
Monograph Three, “Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration in Canada,” is by Charles H. 
Bland, Civil Service Commissioner of Can- 
ada; Monograph Four, “Public Personnel 
Management in France,” is by Dr. Walter 
R. Sharp; and Five, “Civil Service in Ger- 
many,” is by Dr. Fritz Morstein Marx, 
formerly general commissioner for the un- 
employed in the State Public Welfare De- 
partment at Hamburg, Germany, and now 
instructor in politics at Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

Vocational Guidance in Action. By John 
A. Fitch. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1935. 294 pages. $2.75. 

This book is the fifth of a series pub- 
lished under the auspices of the American 
Association of Social Workers. It is an 
uncritical report of the work of the va- 
rious agencies seeking to prepare young 
men and women for, and place them in, 


positions for which they are suited. It 
describes in great detail the actual expe- 
rience of these agencies. 

The information in the book was gath- 
ered on a three months’ field trip made by 
the author and from a questionnaire subse- 
quently sent out. 


How to Understand Money. By Lewis 
H. Haney. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York, 1935. 33 pages. 25 cents. 

The material here published has already 
appeared as a series of popular articles in 
the Hearst papers, to which Dr. Haney is 
a contributor. Written simply and under- 
standably, the pamphlet sets forth the prin- 
ciples of monetary theory as the author, 
professor of economics at New York Uni- 
versity, sees them. He explains what money 
is, the chief kinds of money currency and 
currency that is not money, money’s job in 
measuring values, bimetallism and sym- 
metalism. Professor Haney thinks it is fu- 
tile to manage currency, dangerous to pyra- 
mid bank deposits and a fallacy to talk 
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about a “commodity dollar” or “the general 
assets of a sovereign state.” He predicts 
that if the government does not soon aban- 
don its course, confidence in our inconvert- 
ible credit currency, over-valued silver cer- 
tificates and swollen bank deposits based on 
government debt, will snap. 


Insurance or Dole? By E. Wight Bakke. 
Published for The Institute of Human 
Relations by the Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1935. 280 pages. $2.50. 
Great Britain has had 23 years of expe- 

rience with unemployment insurance, and 

now that the United States is embarking 
on its own experiment, the author feels 
that: “We shall inevitably make many 
mistakes. We shall make fewer mistakes 
if we can profit by British experience.” 

This book is therefore “an attempted con- 

tribution to the analysis and criticism of 

the British system from the point of view 
of its adjustment to social and economic 
reality.” 


Public Speaking—As Listeners Like It. 
By Richard C. Borden. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1935. 111 pages. 
$1.50. 

Measure every speech with the “listen- 
er’s rule,” is the message of this book, and 
the listener’s rule is: 1.Ho hum! 2. Why 
bring that up? 3. For instance! 4. So 
what? 

The author acts as the mouthpiece of sev- 
eral million listeners whose reactions to 
speakers he has charted for the last fifteen 
years. The application of his novel formula 
is worked out with reference to the organi- 
zation of a speech, its substance, its phrase- 
ology and its delivery. Professor Borden 
is an authority on the art of salesmanship, 
as well as Chairman of the Department of 
Public Speaking at New York University, 
and has made hundreds of speeches to con- 
ventions, clubs, and groups of company ex- 
ecutives. 

The book is as interesting from the view- 
point of salesmanship as from that of pub- 
lic speaking. 

LF. 








